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Fob Death n com xtp into oub Whidows, ahd is ektbbed laro oxtb 
Palaces, to cut off the Childben fbom without, aud the Youna 
Men fbom the Stbeets. — Jgremiak ix, 21. 

The event of death, as a general fact, ordinarily 
excites little more notice than any other general 
fact reducible to established laws. It may be 
owiQg, in part, to man's depraved nature that this 
is so ; for a mind which has made the present Ufe 
its all in all, and contemplates futurity with dread, 
may be unwilling to look an event straight in the 
face, which will break off all its pleasures and hopes. 
But apart from this tendency of the worldly mind, 
and of our fallen state, Grod, it would seem, does 
not mean that the universal law of death should 
have more than a certain small amount of healthy 
impression. Were it not so, were this law to come 
home with its full strength to the mind, many of the 
purposes, for which we are appointed to hve in this 
world, could not be answered. We should abstain 
from forming plans involving the coiitinuauce of hfe. 
We should be tempted to take undue care of the 
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body and spend life in preserving life, or in dreading 
its close. As things are, the knowledge that death 
in our own case is inevitable, is all that a reasona- 
ble mind needs to regulate its actions, and to coun- 
terbalance the eagerness of worldly desires. The 
probability of continued life admits of the prosecu- 
tion of our temporal duties, while the uncertainties 
of life are enough to alarm the sinner in his sins, 
and to teach the godly person his dependence on 
the great disposer of mankind. And even were the 
probability of continued life greater than it is, the 
folly of those who calculate for this world would be 
palpable upon the least reflection ; for since death 
would be a certainty, even though it were a certain- 
ty removed sixty years from the present time, and 
since preparation for the future world is consistent 
with the highest enjoyment of this life ; they surely 
are short sighted and their own enemies, who will 
reap a small amount of enjoyment here at the risk 
of losing a great amount here, and all that is posi- 
ble hereafter. 

The departure of the aged and of infants from 
this world is not in itself, and as a general fact, fit- 
ted to make a deep impression of the mind. With 
regard to the former, we feel that each year increas- 
es the probabihty of their dissolution ; and we feel 
also that having accomphshed in a great degree the 
temporal purposes of life, it is time that the allwise 
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Author of life and of death should open for them the 
door of that great temple, of which this life is the ves- 
tibule. They die as a shock of corn is gathered in 
its season. Having fulfilled their part they withdraw 
from the stage, to reappear as actors in the drama 
of eternal hfe. In regard to infants, again, strange 
as the fact is, that so many are born amid maternal 
pangs just to drink in the sunlight and to die, or 
that a troop of mortal disease lurk around the path 
of childhood ; this general fact fails to surprise us, 
for we reduce it to a more general one extending 
beyond the bounds of the human species. Ahnost 
every tribe of plants bears innumerable blossoms 
which are wasted without running into seed. Al- 
most all animal existence is multiplied on a scale 
to provide against a thousand accidents. In man- 
kind the sway of death over the earlier years is not 
the result of one form of society or another, but 
jstretches through all ; somewhat limited, indeed, by 
the comforts and knowledge of civilized races ; but 
still showing itself a law, which is hkely to extend 
beyond all the improvements of time. For this law 
of early death, though in the sorrows and pains 
which it^causes a fruit of sin, is evidence also of 
Diving love by the precious results of such deaths to 
survivors ; and to say the least, may be attended 
with the immortal gain of those who are thus early 
called away. 
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But when death, in the language of our text, cut& ^ ^ 
off the young men from the streets, an impression 
is produced by the event, which is deeper, and in 
some respects pecuUar. It is the reverse of an or- 
dinary law. With the general certainly of death, 
there coexists a considerable probability, that most 
of those, who are prepared for active life, or have 
just entered it, will go forward to fulfill its duties, 
and to mingle with another generation of men. 
With this probability, ascertained by observation, 
there grows up in the mind at this period of life an 
expectation of living, — an expectation, which indeed 
is often exaggerated and unfounded, but a degree 
of which is necessary to the vigorous and hopeful 
exertions required of the youth and the middle-aged 
man. Thus his plans, unimpeded by the fear of be- 
ing cut short, rove over a broad range of time ; and 
entwine themselves with the plans of a multitude of 
dependent or connected persons. That the proba- 
bihty exists and is reasonable may be shown by a 
simple supposition. If one half or two thirds of the 
individuals between seventeen and thirty were to be 
removed by a permanent law ; it could not fail to 
change the whole face of society. Parents would 
be afraid to emancipate children from their control, 
lest the inexperience of youth should lay the seeds 
of death. Colleges could hardly exist, and there 
would be small stimulus for engaging ip profession- 
al life when its laborious preparations were likely 
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fb be a dead loss. Pians of boiiiiess, plans df af- 
fectioM would ekfaer not be formed at aU, or would 
w>t act with the force which they now have of 
^piickeiiing human energieB and iweetening labor. 

Such Ml the first feeling which (he death of young 
BM& produces. It ismitimdy ; it is an kistance of 
the general law of death extending its reign over a 
prorince which it does not usoally invade. And 
with this is immediately connected a feeling of dis* 
appointment. The probability was, that those on 
whom such an amoimt of parental opxe was expen- 
ded, who were trained with labor and expense for 
life, who were showing powers of usefulness and 
preferences for a particular sphere, who were in the 
blossom of life, would not wilt away and die. But 
God from his throne says that this shaU not be. 
While the clusters of most hopes hang upon them 
they are cut down. They are ^ as grass which 
withereth afore it groweth up; wherewith the 
mower fiUeth not his hand, nor he that bindeth 
sheaver his bosom." Nor is it their relatives only 
who feel this diappointment. fiut when a young 
man preparing for usefulness, and manifesting good 
principles is taken ^way, a thrill of the same feel- 
ing runs through the whole community where he 
was known. Let him have been a follower of Christ, 
one preparing to preach his master's gospel, and how 
lively is the disappointment which then arises in 
the hearts of Christian survivors. How many souls 
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might have been saved by his means, if he had net 
withered in the flower of his age. How well he might 
have filled the places of those aged servants of Christ 
who are dropping away by death. What a waste 
of acquisitions, useful in this world, but superseded 
by better and higher knowledge in Heaven, God 
seems to frown upon his own work on earth, and 
to cut off his servants, while others harmful or inca- 
pable of usefulness are allowed to Uve on, mere 
cumberers of the ground. 

With this faeling of disappointment when young 
men die, is connected one of sorrow. Sorrow, in- 
deed, naturally springs out of disappointed hopes, 
but in this case it has some sources which are pe- 
cuUar. When early childhood is snatched away, 
something of the same disappointment is felt, but 
it is confined to the family circle and a few sympa- 
thising friends. The new comer into this world 
has had no time to reach the affections of multi- 
tudes, nor character to arrest attention and interest 
by its marked traits, nor power of communication 
to serve as the basis of companionship. When, 
on the other hand, the aged die, there is scarcely 
any disappointment felt, although there may be gen- 
eral sorrow. For not only do men regret the loss 
of that which they have long revered, but oftentimes 
a line of descendants parts from the head of the fam- 
ily with a feeling of strong unfeigned love ; and yet 
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how frequently is sorrow tempered by the prospect 
of decaying faculties, or by the sight of infirmities 
such as attend on advanced life. The reverence, 
too, which is felt for men in the dechne of life, after 
most of their generations have passed away, and 
they have withdrawn from the eye of the world, 
becomes similar to that which is felt for the honor- 
ed dead. 

Turning now our thoughts to the sorrow which 
an estimable young man's death awakens, we find 
it on the part of parents to be peculiarly deep. 
Love goes downwards rather than upwards. We 
love our children, by a wise law of our nature, bet- 
ter than we do our parents, and better than our 
children love us. Now this love, begun at the very 
birth of offspring, is deepened as the mind opens, 
as we see our toil and anxiety rewarded, as we hope 
for a support and intimacy from them which noth- 
ing can interrupt, as we expect that they will do 
credit to us and themselves, as we sympathize with 
them in their hopes, fears and perplexities regard- 
ing their future life. Perhaps the acme of this af- 
fection between parents and children is reached 
just about the time when the child, now mature in 
reason and ready to occupy a post in life, stands 
less in need than before of parental guidance, and 
appears as a separate individual in the world of 
men. But whether parental love reaches its flood- 
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tide then or afterward, how plain it is, that everjr 
year after early childhood adds fresh strength to 
their affection, and a new pang if its object is 
called away by death. They who have been ap- 
pointed to mourn for children, who have left them 
at different ages, are the best witnesses of what is 
here said. They knpw when diey felt the bitterest 
pang of separation ; and they know whose memory 
most forms a part of their being, and is most asso- 
ciated with their trains of thought, — their infant 
child's, or their grown up son's. 

And it js perhaps about this season of life that 

fraternal love feels a separation to be most painful. 

The little child forgets the brother or sister who is 

gone. ** What does he know of death ? " And 

what feeling has he for others which may not be 

displaced ? And so, when die members of die same 

family are settled in life, — scattered it may be, — 

divided by differences of opinion, and absorbed in 

their own family cares, it is not strange that love^ 

though sincere, should become less ardent than it 

was^ before they, in turn, quitted the parental roof. 

For now mutual dependence, companionship at the 

fireside, community of interests, somewhat of the 

oM family feeling has ceased, and if love is kept 

up, it is by thinking of each other as associ^rted in 

the family at that happy time of inmiunit^ from 

cares, with a cc»nmon parental center 'around 
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which they revolved. It is at this age, to which 
their thoughts turn in after life, that separations are 
most afflictive to survivors, and the brother who 
dies is hallowed by the most tender recollections. 

And if we pass beyond the bounds of the family, 
we find that the death of an estimable young man 
invades the circle of warm friendship. It cannot 
be said indeed that this period of life gathers round 
itself more acquaintances or warmer friends than 
maturer manhood. Acquaintances are growing in 
number until a man begins to seek repose from ac- 
tive life ; and friends continue ordinarily until their 
ranks are thinned by death. But in general, the 
time for forming bosom friendships is youth ; and 
few which are contracted in later years are as 
close or as tried. For youth is more confiding, 
more S3rmpatliizing, more complying. These traits, 
which are causes of evil when one is thrown 
among wicked companions, are also causes of good, 
and of good which may shape the whole fiiture 
life. 

It is pleasant and profitable to stop here and 
contemplate the character of a college life in this 
respect If friendships are most easily formed in 
youth, much more are they, where a body of youth, 
engaged in common pursuits, are shut up together 
almost out of sight of the world, and made neces- 
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sary to another ; where the sattie concerns of their 
peculiar sphere interest all alike; where opinion 
and feeling move electrically throi^h the mass; 
where reserve is in^ossible, were it desired ; and 
where there are few motives for the insincere pro- 
fession of regard. And such we find to be the case 
in fact. Those who are not coldly selfish, and 
have something in them to excite esteem, do se- 
cure it in college, and retain the regard so formed 
through life ; it may be, after other subsequent 
bonds of the same kind have given way. But the 
most pleasing exhibition of college friendships is 
Been, when the tie of religious sympathy is added 
to congeniality df temper : when two followers of 
Christ in youth are brought together by divine 
Providence in this place, and are led, like Jonathan 
and David, each to love the other as his own soul. 
And how it will cement their friendship in future 
life to look back on these retirements, where they 
prayed together and warned and roused one anoth^ 
er, where they lent one another sympathy, and 
stood up in concert against evil. If besides this, 
one of them by God's grace was the happy instru- 
ment of the other's conversion, what a joy this will 
send throu^ their hearts in this world, as they 
meet from time to time upon their rounds of duty, 
and rest for a moment in each other's love. 

But, if instead of thus meeting again, one of a 
circle of friends should be removed by an early 
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death, perhaps be wmiiK)Q/ed away in the very midst 
of his coB^ge employments, must not the sorrow 
which is felt be peculiarly tender ? And will not the 
survivors, as they meet in iiiture years, cherish the 
memory of the honored ckad one^ after many of 
the minute points of college history have faded 
away from their ixunds. ** He went away, — ^that 
valued friend of four years' standiug — just as he 
stood on the threshhold of college hfe preparing to 
step forth into the world. We shaH pass our lives, 
— it may be long lives, without him." Yes, you 
may pass what you call life^ and now regard long 
without him ; . but if you are heirs of the same 
faith with him, you may revive and deepen your 
friendship with him through cycles of ages, by the 
side of which hfe is but a moment 

Such are some of the feelings which the death 
of a young man in the strength of his hfe is fitted 
to excite. But such an event may be viewed from 
another point. There are reasons, when an esti* 
mable and Christian young man dies, why we 
should not wish to call him hack into this sphere 
of his commencing usefiilness. And here I con- 
fine myself to a death like that which has made a 
breach in your circle and saddened your hearts ; 
to the death of one who aimB and hopes, as there 
is reason to beheve, took eternity into view as well 
as time. The death of a young man or of an old 
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man, of other principles, has nothing hopeful or 
cheerful in it. It is simply heartrending to those 
whom the ties of nature or acquaintance bound to 
him, and who beheve that without sincere piety 
there can be no future happiness. And when the 
body of such a young man is conveyed to the 
grave, the thought which opens the fount of tears 
is that his account is sealed — ^that no more time on 
earth is allowed to him to secure that heavenly 
blessedness which he had long slighted. 

When therefore a young man resembling Hebard 
in character is called away, one thought which 
arises in the mind, especially if we have had some 
experience of hfe, is the hazard, even to a good 
man, of living in this world. I refer not to the 
hazard of encountering sorrow, pain or unmerited 
disgrace ; for in truth these are trifles, when meas- 
ured by an eye on which the light of eternity 
shines, and they are more than made up to God's 
children by the resulting good. But I refer to the 
risk which we run of doing evil rather than good, 
or of doing but a small amount of good, even with 
the best disposition ; and to the risk which spirit- 
ual hfe meets with in a world of sin. How often 
it happens that a man starts forward on his career 
with high Christian aspirations, with the intention 
of taking God for his guide, but soon embraces 
some error of opinion, or makes some wrong judg- 
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ment, by which he is crippled all his days in his 
usefulness, and possibly brought into opposition to 
the true cause of God. Such was the course 
which Archbishop Leighton took — doubtless one 
of the most heavenly minded men that ever lived : 
by an error of judgment, as I must regard it, he 
encouraged the persecution of true Christians, and 
strengthened the hands of a most godless faction. 
He is in heaven, if there be any man there ; but 
we may well conceive of more than one shadow of 
regret flitting over his soul in the heights of glory 
that he had not been removed out of life in his 
early manhood. Or, if the Christian is not often 
allowed to go far astray in his judgment, how much 
good is left undone, or not done steadily ; how 
many petty obstacles turn him aside from the right ; 
how much he errs in the way of doing good by in- 
firmity of temper, or dulnese of apprehension. 
Thus oftentimes his life is fragmentary ; his useful- 
ness is the treasure saved upon a stormtost vessel ; 
he stands upon the shore of old age, and sees that 
another course might have been easy and safe. 

Still greater are the hazards which attend on 
Christian character. As the aged Christian looks 
back upon his inner hfe, what broken vows does 
he behold, what shrinking from duty, what love of 
selfish ease, what insensibiUty to the claims of God 
and Christ, what a mass of worldliness. In his 
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most favored moments his progress is scarcely de- 
serviug of the name ; and often he seems to him- 
self to have turned his back upon the heavenly 
Zion. If he hq.s not dishonored Christ before the 
world, yet what mixed and imperfect motives have 
given birth to his best actions ; and he has had to 
maintain a hard fight against sin if he bore any 
fruit. Often therefore he cries with the Apostle, 
" O wretched man that I am," or with St. Bernard, 
" peccator sum, valde peccans peccator." Would 
he gladly live over again such a life, or extend it to 
an antedeluvian length? — or would he not rather 
avoid sin by being absent from the body and pres- 
ent with the Lord ? He would not indeed shrink 
with unmanly fear from conflicts, nor would he 
with more unmanly sloth prefer rest to duty ; but 
he would willingly be transported to another world 
where his character might grow up to full perfec- 
tion. If now this had happened long ago, at the 
beginning of this scene on which he is looking 
back ; if as a youthful Christian he had been trans- 
planted to that better climate ; how far he might 
have surpassed his present attainments, and reach- 
ed a height of piety which he has never witnessed 
on earth. 

Thus when character is ripening for heaven, 
that is a better place for its further progress. It 
is a selfish love which would detain a friend away 
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from higher emplo3rments, higher joys, better com- 
panions, a holier life. For this world's sake we 
may reasonably wish them here still longer. But' 
if God calls them away from his service on earth 
to his service in heaven, he has not been unmind- 
ful either of their interests or of his own. 

And in regard to the young man of discipUned 
mind removed from this world we may say that his 
acquisitions have not been wasted. What form 
the human mind is to take in another world we are 
not able to pronounce: whether for instance its 
intuitive powers shall be greatly enlarged ; or 
whether it shall still make advances in knowledge 
by the toilsome processes of induction and deduc- 
tion. But the principle laid down in the parable 
of the talents authorizes us, as I think, to believe 
that improvement of mind, undertaken as a reU- 
gious duty, shall be rewarded Uke any other service 
rendered to the Great Master. May we not sup- 
pose in conformity with this that there will be 
some proportion between the faculties of different 
souls, as they enter the heavenly state; that as 
they differ here, so they will differ there ; that the 
cultivated mind will start from a higher level and 
thus move forward to more advantage, — even as 
its knowledge might have sunk it to a deeper mis- 
ery than the ignorant, if that same power of thought 
had been in the employment of sin. The Christian 
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Student then will probably enter heaven with more 
improved faculties, as well as higher capacities of 
usefulness, than if he had never been selected by 
divine providence for this work of mental culture. 
And this may be the case, even if we suppose that 
much of what is called knowledge here is super- 
seded or forgotten. If only the mind remains, it 
will be, probably, a mind enlarged by past disci- 
pUne and study. The growth of the mind is not 
continued through life, but having reached a point 
where it is fitted for its highest efforts in its earthly 
residence, it continues there for a time and then 
sometimes even begins to decay. Perhaps it is 
ordinarily about thirty that a disciplined mind gains 
its full strength. It may grow after that in readi- 
ness, in self-confidence, in extent of acquisition, in 
caution, in judgment, but not much in grasp of in- 
tellect and in imagination. 

When therefore the young man sustaining a re- 
ligious character is called away by death from the 
discipline of a college, his toilsome hours spent in 
acquiring human knowledge will not be lost What 
would have fitted him to be useful here has fitted 
him to be useful in his new residence. If he finds 
there that much of what he learned on earth was 
suited only for earthly purpose, related to petty 
subjects, and is superseded by sciences of grander 
dimensions ; yet even earthly knowledge is of di- 
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vine origin and may in part cross the threshhold of 
heaven ; while his powers^ unfolded on earth ac- 
cording to the will of God by the process of study, 
are a part of himself as he begins his eternal ex- 
istence. How happy then is he who haB passed 
through an earthy training, not to apply his acqui- 
sitions here below, but to use his powers in the pur- 
suit of celestial philosophy. He is a graduate of 
earth, and has been admitted earUer than his com- 
peers into a higher school, there to study God, the 
principles of his universal government and the his- 
tory of the creation. 

Such are some of the reasons why, for their 
own sake, we should not wish to recall young men 
of promise and of principle into this scene of their 
earthly hopes. And if we turn away from them 
to the divine Providence which cuts them down in 
the midst of their days, we may see that it intends 
to convey some special lessons to survivors. The 
death of young men in general conveys such a les- 
son. The death of young men of Christian prin- 
ciple conveys another lesson. 

To the lesson conveyed by the death of young 
men in general I have already referred; but it 
may be profitable if I call your minds to it yet 
again. It is an instance, as we have seen, of the 
violation of that ordinary law of Providence by 
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which youth and early manhood are comparatively 
secure from death. The lesson then consists in 
this that a young man must not act or feel simply 
according to the probabihty, but must take into 
view also the exceptional cases. To be influenced 
by probabilities, even as to things like life or death 
which seem more especially to he under the decree 
of God, is no sin. What is probabihty but the con* 
elusions formed by a finite mind, ignorant of the fu-^ 
ture,that the future under the government of the God 
of nature wiU be as the past. He, certainly, who 
has taken pains to impress us with a conviction of 
the permanence of natural law, and who opens his 
proceedings to us in the book of past history, would 
have us form some conclusions as well in respect 
to what is likely to happen hereafter, as to what is 
sure to happen. But it is a great and a short- 
sighted sin to look only at such general probability, 
to be blind to the probability that improbable 
things may occur even to ourselves, — ^to look only 
at natural law, and lose sight of a God who wields 
it in subordination to his moral purposes. Now 
this, which is a sin congenial to our nature, is es- 
pecially a young man's sin at his entrance into life. 
For he is full of worldly hope, and what he wishes 
he is apt to beheve. The probability of hfe there-^ 
fore he will rather overvalue than underrate : in 
his consciousness of physical strength and his self- 
dependent^ energy, he will be prone to forget the 
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hand which holds him up, which in a moment, by 
the feeblest cause, can lay him in the dust. He 
thinks not of the movements of God's providence, 
he looks only at the outer machinery of second 
causes ; and placing the divine will out of account, 
acts on probabilities as if there were no cause be- 
yond those of nature. Have I not a right to fear, 
my friends and pupils, that some of you are gird- 
ing you for the race of life with feelings such as 
these ; that you are laying your plans as if the 
world embraced all your existence, and you were 
safe for years from the shaft of death. Now to 
such feelings, a death like Hebard's reads a sol- 
emn admonition. It tells you that they are perilous, 
that they may involve your eternal ruin, that you 
may be calculating the chances in favor of life the 
moment before all your stakes are swept away. It 
tells you that he who will not devoutly recognize 
his dependence on the author of life is committing 
the sin of rebellion ; and that he who will not take 
into view the possibilities of an early death and 
the consequences of djring unprepared, is guilty of 
the maddest of all folly. He may lose this world 
by the fiat of a divine Providence which he would 
not believe in ; he may lose the world to come by 
feehng secure of life. 

The death of a youthful Christian, I said, con- 
veyed another lesson. It is that if he would be 
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sure of usefulness he must be useful now. The 
Christian is not needed by the divine master for 
his service on earth. None of us, in any station 
or at any period of hfe, are so important, that God 
cannot secure the interests of his kingdon without 
our help, and even gain by our death besides. Still 
less are Christian young men necessary to a Grod, 
who by his spiritual influences presses many new 
recruits, of the same age and talents, into his ser- 
vice. Let such young men feel, then, that to do 
good ought not to be a scene laid in the future, 
for which the present is only preparing ; but that 
while this work is going on, they may also be doing 
good which shall live, though they meet an untimely 
death. There are means of influence by wholesome 
counsels and the manifestation of a Christian tem- 
per, which may bear fruit in the minds of others 
long after you are sleeping in the tomb. If by 
such means you could raise up but one college 
friend to take your place and act in your stead for 
religion and the interests of mankind, then you 
would not have lived in vain. Then a sorrow, 
springing from grateful love, would shed its tears 
at your grave; and pleasant memories of you 
would live in the hearts of those you had left be- 
^■■"' , Then, at the great day of God, you would 
u the friends whom your brief youthful piety 
blessed, and renew with them, in personal 
mce, the covenant of inseparable ftiendship. 
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My friends, a young man of promise and of wor& 
has recently been called out of life from your circle. 
To many of you he was intimately known. What- 
ever excellencies and whatever failings he may have 
had he could not escape the eyes of classmates, be- 
holding him in a great variety of situations through 
nearly four years. You have no need of knowing 
what my impressions were respecting him, for of 
necessity you knew him far better than I did. Yet 
I shall gratify my own feelings by a brief sentence 
or two in honor of his memory. By the wiU of God 
I shall be deprived of the pleasure of giving him that 
last college testimony, which, if I hve, I may give at 
the coming commencement to many who mourn his 
loss. Let me then devote a few words now to his 
uneventful but hopeful Ufe. To borrow the words 
of the Roman poet respecting a young man, the 
hope of Rome, prematurely cut off, his name 

His saltern accumulein donu, et fimgar inani 
Munere. 

Albert Hebard was bom at Lebanon, Ct, in 
the early part of 1826, and was one of the oldest 
members of the present Senior Class at its entrance 
into college in 1847. His age together with bis ex*- 
perience of Ufe ea^ly ^ave him an influence in the 
class which he never lost He had good native 
powers of mind, and ranked high in point of scholarr 
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I ship. He was a person of great sweetness of temper, 
. not easily provoked, nor led by difference of opinion 
• into the language of petulence or asperity. I may 
say that he had all the qualities which secure for a 
student a large circle of friends among his college 
contempcraries. He was kindly, pleasant in his 
address, companionable, and open to friendship, not 
shy in communicating with others, and apt in ex- 
pressing his thoughts. His social qualities obtain- 
ed for him a larger number of acquiantanc^s and 
friends than young men usually have, both in this 
city and in his native village. In all the family ties 
he is said to have been most exemplary, and was 
met with a large return of family love. May those 
grieving hearts, from which God has taken away a 
treasure and a hope, be healed and soothed by his 
own consolations. 

Several years before his entrance into college 
Hebard made a profession of religion, and came 
here with the character of an established Christian. 
His character he is believed to have supported and 
honored through his college hfe. Many of you 
have knowledge of his activity and fervor in meet- 
ings for social worship. Some of you can testify 
to his faithful affectionate counsels on the great sub- 
ject of your eternal interests. And a few, it is said, 
trace back to him that influence which under divine 
grace led their steps in the way of eternal life. If 
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the descerning eye of Christian friends intimate 
with him from day to day could discover blemish- 
es in him, they were not such as to touch the es- 
sence of Christian character. 

Such is a brief sketch of the character of He- 
bard without exaggeration or eulogy. His Senior 
year was drawing to a close. Prospects of useful- 
ness were before him, and handsome offers had been 
made to him of lucrative employment for the interval 
which might precede a professional career. In two 
weeks the examination for degrees was to begin, 
when the tidings reached us that he was no more. 
He had come back to college in ill health a little 
after the beginning of the term, and soon found it 
necessary to return home again on account of the 
increasing power of diseae. The fever was al- 
ready upon him, which crazed his brain, prevent- 
ing him thus from testifying in the fulness of reason 
to the power of the Gospel ; and which laid him 
low in death just a fortnight ago, on Sunday, the 
18th of May. 

My dear friends, what classmate is destined to 
be the first to follow Hebard in that train of deaths, 
which in a few short years will fill the catalogue of 
your class with stars ? Who shall be cut down in 
his prime and his hopes, and who shall linger until 
infirmities throw a shade upon the evening of hfe ? 
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To such questions there is no aiMn^er returned fmm 
the oracles of God. Instead of gratifying curiosity, 
those oracles give us warnings and attempt to pre- 
pare us for the life that is to come. They tell us 
that a short hfe, closed in the midst of earthly 
hopes, if spent in obedience to God, is a finished 
one, because the great work of hfe is finished ; and 
that a long life spent in worldUness and sin, is an 
unfinished life, because the great work of Uving for 
God has never been begun. Who of you will listen 
to their voice, seconded as it is by voices from the 
grave, and finish the work for which life is given. 
^' Blessed are those servants, whom the Lord when 
he cometh, shall find," so employed. ^^ And if he 
come in the second watch or come in the third and 
find them so, blessed are those servants." 



Extract from the Journal of Albert Hehard, Jan. 1, 1847. 

I have resolved to commence this new year with a new set of 
resolutions, and trusting in God for strength to fulfill them, I 
intend to devote myself more entireljr to his service, and to en- 
deavor, as much as in me lies, jto spend this ;^ear as I shall wish 
I had done when I stand before the " Great White Throne." 

And 1st, Resolved, That I will this year have no leisure time, 
(i. 6.) I will not be idle a single hour ^ 

2d, Resolved, That as a Student, I will be diligent and fitithfiil 
to myself, and kind and respectful to my teachers. 

3d, Resolved, That as a man, I will be governed by the 
strictest honor and integrity ; and in all my intercourse with my 
fellow men, I will cherish a frank, open, and generous spirit. I 
mil always he punctual. And while I meet every man on an 
equal footing, on the great platform of American liberty, I will 
never crouch at any one's feet, or be influenced or moved by his 
opinions or entreaties when opposed to my own deliberate judg. 
ment and conscience. 

4th, Resolved^ That as a friend, I will be gentle, kind, affec- 
tionate, and ever true. I will not form acquaintances in haste, 
nor will I discard an old friend without the most positive evidence 
that I can not longer continue his acquaintance with propriety 
and safety ; then, afler proper inquiry, I find auch to be the case, 
1 will immediately withdraw from such person's society, at what- 
ever sacrifice. 

5th, Resolved, That as a Christian, I will strive to follow the 
path made plain in the Bible. 

With these resolutions, then, I enter upon the ^ew Year, and 
I hope and pray that if my life is spared, it may be prolonged to 
some good purpose. I do not suppose that I shall fulfill them 
entiiply in every instance, yet these are my aims. 
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